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VIOLA HOPKINS WINNER*® 


Pictorialism in Henry James’s 


Theory of the Novel 


Even as a child, Henry James lived through his eyes. Not only was 
he very early cast in the role of the observer, but illustrations and 
paintings were his chief means of discovering order and coherence 
in the world outside of himself. He came to “know” by recognizing 
the person or scenes before him as the subjects of familiar pictures. 
For example, through drawings of her type, he “placed” his gover- 
ness, Mlle. Delavigne: “there she was, to the life, on the page of 
Gavarni, attesting its reality, and there again did that page in return 

. attest her own felicity.” + His mature love and impressive knowl- 
edge of art and architecture were the result of years of museum-going 
and touristing, first as one of the James family on its peregrinations 
abroad and then on his own as part of his self-conceived literary 
apprenticeship. Among his earliest works are reviews of art exhibi- 
tions and impressionistic sketches of pictures and places. But the train- 
ing of the pen in the service of the eye was not for its own sake; 
the cultivation of the art of seeing and of transposing the vision into 
words had higher artistic issue than merely reviews and essays, though 
he continued to write some form of art criticism almost to the end 
of his career. James’s conception and experience of the visual arts 
and his ability to put his perceptions into words entered fundamentally 
into his fiction and critical theory. 

Except indirectly, in that the theory can hardly be disentangled 
from the practice, my purpose here is not to explore the relation 
between his art experience and his fiction,? but rather to concentrate 
on the theory from this point of view. It is well worth ascertaining, 
for one, James’s views on the relation of art to fiction: that is, to 
consider in what respects and to what extent he subscribed to the 
nineteenth-century aesthetic advocating the unity of the arts either 


* Author of several essays on modern fiction, Viola Hopkins Winner is presently 
at work on a study of Edith Wharton. She teaches at the University of Virginia. 

1 Henry James, “ A Small Boy and Others,” Autobiography, ed. Frederick W. 
Dupee (New York, 1956), p. 13. Henceforth, all citations from works by James 
will omit his name. 

21 have treated this aspect in “ Visual Art Devices and Parallels in the Fiction 
of Henry James,” PMLA, LXXVI (December, 1961), 561-574. 
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by transposition from one form to another or by combination and 
fusion, the Wagnerian ideal of the composite art work. Secondly, 
James’s theory of fiction is closely linked to his appreciation of art, 
as demonstrated by the numerous art terms and metaphors in his criti- 
cal writing. To understand his theory fully, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the meanings of his borrowings from the painter’s manual. 

In his autobiographical “ Notes of a Son and Brother,” James de- 
scribes the events in his youth leading to his momentous discovery 
that the “arts were after all essentially one.” * Copying casts in the 
Newport studio of the magnetic William Morris Hunt, James felt 
that he was “at the threshold of a world.” “Frankly, intensely—that 
was the great thing—these were hours of Art, art definitely named, 
looking me full in the face and accepting my stare in return—no longer 
a tacit implication or a shy subterfuge, but a flagrant unattenuated 
aim.” 4 Relevant to his later development, however, is not so much 
his eventual realization that he was not cut out to be a painter, but 
rather that in giving up the canvas and the brush, he was not “to feel 
disinherited ”: ë he was not debarred from the world of free creativity 
that Hunt’s studio represented. As a writer he too could be an artist— 
for “the arts were after all essentially one.” This statement in itself 
cannot be taken as representing James’s considered “views” on the 
aesthetic question of the interrelations of the arts; by itself, at the 
most it implies stress on the unity of the arts rather than on their 
uniqueness. In context, it has specific bearings on our subject. That 
writing was as much an art as painting was a momentous discovery 
for a young man to make in the essentially puritanical and utilitarian 
America of the 1860’s. Taken seriously, it meant that one could be 
disinterestedly dedicated to fiction as an art regardless of moral or 
social purpose, careless of hostile or obtuse criticism, and devoted to 
representing honestly and freely all of perceived reality: in short one 
could stand in relation to his work as the painter does to his. And 
it was from the painter-designer John LaFarge that James to a large 
extent derived his faith in the high dignity and possibilities of fiction 
as an art. LaFarge, James thought, was the “embodiment of the gospel 
of esthetics” *® and his uncompromising devotion to the refinements 
of his craft provided a model of artistic integrity. 

But even if we choose not to rely unqualifiedly on James’s own 
tribute to Hunt’s and LaFarge’s influence and if we question whether 
in the Newport days James was as determined to become a painter as 


* Autobiography, p. 294. 5 Ibid., p. 294. 
* Ibid., p. 285. ° Ibid., p. 290. 
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undoubtedly for dramatic purposes in his autobiography the elderly 
James would have us believe, it is still apparent that his justification of 
the novel as an art was closely bound up with his sense of its kinship 
with the visual arts. In what is now considered his classic defense of 
the novel, “ The Art of Fiction,” in which James expressed his “core 
of conviction” on the subject, he consistently uses the example of the 
fine arts to make his case. The essay is rightfully read for its main 
intention—a declaration of freedom for the novel from moral and 
critical prohibitions and an apologia for James’s own kind of novel, 
that of consciousness or sensibility. It can also be read, however, as 
an exposition of James’s conception of the relation of painting to 
fiction. 


While he stresses the unity of the arts in this essay, underlying 
James’s view of their relation is the assumption that they are parallel, 
not merging, forms. “The analogy between the art of the painter 
and the art of the novelist, is, so far as I am able to see, complete” 
(my italics). It is “complete,” he continues, with respect to “ inspira- 
tion,” “ process (allowing for the different quality of the vehicle),” 
and “success.” “They may learn from each other, they may explain 
and sustain each other. "7 James then proceeds in the essay to “ ex- 
plain” and “sustain” fiction by utilizing this analogy, based in turn 
on his assumption that painting is essentially a representational art 
form. That is, contrary to modern formalist or expressionist aesthetic 
theory, James assumed that the painter, aiming to create the illusion 
of reality, begins with “nature” and then organizes and shapes his 
perceptions into an aesthetically appropriate form. 

Able to rely implicitly on his reader’s acceptance of this view of 
painting—that it aims to “represent real life,” James could thereby 
insist that likewise “the only reason for the existence of a novel is 
that it does attempt to represent life.” * The general public tolerates 
fiction if it does not pretend to deal with jii seriously, an attitude 
symptomatic of a lingering puritan nosey toward fiction and the 
stage. The way to combat this attitude was “to insist on the fact that 
as the picture is reality, so the novel is history.” ° By the same token, 
conscious moral purpose is as much beside the point in fiction as in 
painting: “What is the meaning of your morality and your conscious 
moral purpose? Will you not define your terms and explain how (a 


1 Partial Portraits (London, 1888), p. 378. 
° Ibid. 
° Ibid., p. 379. 
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novel being a picture) a picture can be either moral or immoral? 
You wish to paint a moral picture or carve a moral statue: will you 
not tell us how you set about it? ” 1° Moreover, as fiction is one of 
the fine arts, not only should the novelist have the right to treat any 
subject he pleases, but the “search for form” is as legitimate in writ- 
ing as it is in painting. It follows then that the novelist must not be 
judged by his choice of subject but rather by his execution or form, 
the rules or laws of which, however, must not be proscribed in 
advance. “Form .. . is to be appreciated after the fact.” And there 
is “no limit to what he [the novelist] may attempt as an executant— 
no limit to his possible experiments, efforts, discoveries, successes. 
Here it is especially that he works, step by step, like his brother of 
the brush, of whom we may always say that he has painted his pic- 
tures in a manner best known to himself.” 4 

Though James employed the analogy of the arts for rhetorical 
purposes, and hence emphasized similarities, his qualification of the 
rapprochement has bearing on his adaptations of the language of paint- 
ing. “The painter is able to teach the rudiments of his practice” in 
contrast to the literary artist who “would be obliged to say to his 
pupil much more than the other, ‘Ah, well, you must do it as you 
can!’ It is a question of degree, a matter of delicacy. If there are 
exact sciences, there are also exact arts, and the grammar of painting 
is so much more definite that it makes the difference.” 1? James was 
endowed with the visual sensibility which made pictorial metaphor 
natural to him, but he was also sensible of the absence in English let- 
ters of a serious consideration of fiction and a critical terminology. 
To fill this gap, he helped himself generously to one that was avail- 
able, the painter’s, without, however, feeling obliged to maintain a 
strict correspondence. As literature is not an “exact art,” its critical 
language cannot be as fixed or as definite as that of painting. 

Differing most from the painter in his greater inability to teach or 
transmit technique, the novelist comes closest to sharing the painter’s 
aim in descriptive writing. It is in the attempt to render “the look of 
things, the look that conveys their meaning, to catch the colour, the 
relief, the expression, the surface, the substance of the human spec- 
tacle ” that the novelist “competes with his brother the painter.” The 
creation of the “air of reality (solidity of specification)” is, James 
maintained, “the supreme virtue of the novel—the merit on which all 


its other merits .. . helplessly and submissively depend.” 13 For their 
10 Ibid., p. 404. 12 Tbid., pp. 385-386. 
™ Ibid., pp. 384-385. = Ibid., p. 390. 
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“lack of the note of visibility ” he frequently criticized works: Steven- 
son’s Catriona subjected his visual sense, his “seeing imagination, to 
an almost painful underfeeding.” + Thackeray he called to task for 
his “extraordinary avoidance of picture” in Denis Duval: “the im- 
pression of today’s reader is that the chapters we possess might really 
have been written without the author’s having stood on the spot.” ¥ 
One of Howell’s deficiencies was that he “ forgets sometimes to paint, 
to evoke the conditions and appearance, to build in the subject.” * 
His praise for the “visual curiosity” of the French realists is a run- 
ning refrain in James’s comments on them; they validated his belief 
that “in any description of life the description of places and things is 
half the battle.” 27 

But only half the battle. James was skeptical of efforts to create 
purely pictorial effects in literature ungoverned by a larger literary 
purpose. Description in literature is necessary to create the “illusion 
of reality ” on which acceptance of everything else depends—all psy- 
chological, moral, social meanings. But it cannot or should not be 
an end in itself or even the sole means of expression as it is in the 
visual, non-verbal arts. The attempts of the Goncourt brothers to 
emulate the painter’s methods in prose was an instance of the failure 
to make sufficient distinction between the ends and means of the two 
arts. Having the visual artist’s sensibility, they tried to do with words 
what the painter and sculptor do with paint and stone. “The most 
general stricture to be made on their work is probably that they have 
not allowed enough for the difference of instrument, have persisted 
in the effort to render impressions that the plastic artist renders better, 
neglecting too much those he is unable to render.” 18 As an example 
of the deficiency of their method James cites their treatment of the 
religious conversion of the heroine of Madame Gervaisais: “ When 
the great spiritual change takes place for their heroine, the way in 
which it seems to the authors most to the purpose to represent it is 
by a wonderful description of the confessional, at the Gesu, to which 


*4From a letter to Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry James and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, A Record of Friendship and Criticism, ed. Janet Adam Smith (London, 
1948), p. 198. 

= English Hours (Boston and New York, 1905), p. 294. 

+e « William Dean Howells,’ The American Essays of Henry James, ed. Leon 
Edel (New York, 1956), pp. 155-156. 

*7“ Alphonse Daudet,” Literary Reviews and Essays on American, English, and 
French Literature, ed. Albert Mordell (New York, 1957), p. 184. 

18 « The Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt,” Essays in London and Else- 
where (London, 1893), pp. 196-197. 
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she goes for the first time to kneel.” 1° Though James conceded that 
the Goncourts performed an “almost impossible feat of translation” 
giving “this manner unmistakable life,” °° he felt that the effort to 
render purely painterly effects in prose was bound to be self-defeating. 
By attempting to appeal purely to the eye, not only does the writer 
fail to convey the essence of literature—the workings of the mind 
and the emotions verbally comprehended—but he is also by the very 
nature of his medium doomed to indirection in depicting the physical 
world. In competition here with the painter, he is always a loser, for 
the difference between the novelist’s rendering of the visible world 
and the visual artist’s is “the difference between the round-about, 
faint descriptive tokens of respectable prose and the immediate pro- 
jection of the figure by pencil.” ** James himself while taking notes 
on the spot in preparation for a book on London (never written) 
occasionally made sketches, indicating that at times he resorted to 
drawing as a more direct and economical way of fixing immediate 
impressions than that of hastily describing the scene in words. 


Given James’s views on “translation” from one medium to another, 
his attitude toward the amalgamation of literature and painting follows 
logically. Pictures inspired by fiction or literary themes he considered 
legitimate as long as they existed independently of the text as inter- 
pretations and aesthetic objects in their own right. Pictures “ grafted” 
to fiction and thus in competition with the writer’s creation of “ more 
or less visible appearances ” were another matter altogether. Though 
he was friends with several painter-illustrators, even producing on their 
behalf mainly appreciative evaluations of their works collected in a 
slender volume called Picture and Text, he often complained about 
the illustrations of his own work to publishers and editors in letters, 
and stated his general objections in print. It was not the badness of 
most contemporary illustration that he objected to, but rather that 
illustrations invaded the writer’s domain: “ Anything that relieves re- 
sponsible prose of the duty of being, while placed before us, good 
enough, interesting enough and, if the question be of picture, pictorial 
enough, above all in itself, does it the worse of services.” Illustration 
to be acceptable has to be self-contained, “on its own feet and thus, 
as a separate and independent subject of publication, carrying its text 
in its spirit, just as that text correspondingly carries the plastic possi- 


1° Ibid., p. 217. 
° Ibid., p. 220. 
21 Picture and Text (New York, 1893), p. 16. 
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bility.” *? ‘Thus he praised Alvin Langdon Coburn’s frontispiece photo- 
graphs to the New York Edition for they did not compete with the 
text. They made no attempt “to keep, or to pretend to keep, any- 
thing like dramatic step with their suggestive matter ” but were instead 
“mere optical symbols or echoes, expressions of no particular thing 
in the text, but only of the type or idea of this or that thing.” °* Illus- 
tration, in short, should be complementary, symbolic, or evocative of 
the spirit of the work, not arrogating to itself the function of the 
work. More than unusually sensitive to the pictorial in art and nature, 
nevertheless James was too much the literary craftsman to view the 
relationship between the visual arts and fiction even in combination 
as other than inspirational, analogous, or enhancing. 

Even when we turn from James’s more or less explicit views on 
the interrelations of the arts to his adaptation of the “grammar of 
painting” to literary theory and criticism, we are still concerned with 
analogy. But how to tell the dancer from the dance? In a unified 
sensibility such as James’s, the metaphor zs the thought, and therefore 
even though he abstractly viewed painting and fiction as primarily 
analogous, his experience and conception of painting worked into his 
practice and conception of fiction in profound though not easily 
demonstrable ways. The significance of picture to James in his child- 
hood as a means of grasping reality, of appropriating “the thing of 
accident, of mere actuality, still unappropriated,”** has been men- 
tioned. To understand more fully the pictorial elements in his view 
of the novel we must also examine his mature response to painting. 

The painter who meant the most to James, satisfying both his re- 
quirements of classical grandeur and of romantic imagination,’ was 


22 “ Preface to The Golden Bowl,” The Art of the Novel, Critical Prefaces, ed. 
Richard P. Blackmur (New York, 1934), pp. 332-333. Presumably James would 
have approved of Charles Demuth’s water colors inspired by The Turn of the 
Screw and The Beast in the Jungle. See John L. Sweeney, “The Demuth Pic- 
tures,’ Kenyon Review, V (Autumn, 1943), 522-533. 

23 Ibid., p. 333. 

** Autobiography, p. 150. 

25 On the one hand, James viewed classical Renaissance art as the supreme and 
final touchstone of greatness. It represented “the maximum of man’s creative 
force . . . the ideal and perfection of human effort.” (“Italian Journeys,” North 
American Review, CV (Jan., 1868), 338. On the other hand, he looked for a 
quality of mind or of imagination in painting which “when it exists, always 
seems more precious than other merits, and indeed makes us say that it is the 
only thing in a work of art which is deeply valuable.” When it came to speci- 
fying how the presence of imagination in a painting was to be objectively deter- 
mined, James was vague. He was reduced to admitting that it came down to a 
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the Manneristic Tintoretto. His first view of this Venetian’s paintings 
in 1869 inspired him with the desire “to be able to fling down a dozen 
of his pictures into prose of corresponding force and color.” *° Two 
years later, his memory of them remained “singularly distinct and 
vivid” and he felt “as if the emotions wrought by his pictures had 
worked themselves into the permanent substance of [his] mind, more 
than [he could] feel it of any other painter—or of any [other] works 
of art perhaps, save those good people at San Lorenzo” [Michelangelo’s 
sculpture in the Medici Chapel].*7 Even in his old age, when “the 
celebrated picture in general [may] be more of a blank,” James re- 
tained an exceptional feeling for him: “Many things come and go, 
but this great artist remains for us in Venice a part of the company 
of the mind. The others are there in their obvious glory, but he 1s 
the only one for whom the imagination, in our expressive modern 
phrase, sits up.” *8 

Given his impress on him, it is worth considering the specific quali- 
ties of Tintoretto that moved James so deeply. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all was what Wölfflin called the “unified unity ” of painterly 
art and what James called Tintoretto’s “unequalled distinctness of 
vision.” °° To compare Tintoretto’s Presentation of the Virgin at the 
Madonna dell’Orto or his Annunciation with ‘Titian’s paintings on the 
same themes, James said, “ is to measure the essential difference between 
observation an dimagination,” meaning by the artist of “ observation” 
one who effectively captures the single figure or easily balanced group 
but who cannot paint successfully “the great dramatic combinations— 
or, rather, leaves them unguaged.” Tintoretto, the painter of imagina- 
tion, saw the whole scene “in a flash of inspiration intense enough to 
stamp it ineffaceably on his perception; and it was the whole scene, 
complete, peculiar, individual, unprecedented, which he committed to 
canvas with all the vehemence of his talent.” °° “Technically speaking, 
what James seemed to be referring to was ‘Tintoretto’s creation of 


“metaphysical emanation”: an evocation in the observer of a sense of incomple- 
tion and mystery, of inexplicable meanings, of intimations of a reality beneath 
the surface appearances. See The Painters Eye, ed. John L. Sweeney (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956), p. 92 and p. 185. 

2¢ Unpublished letter to William James, September 25, 1869, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. Anyone wishing to quote from the unpublished letters in my 
text must obtain permission from the Harvard University Library. 

21 Unpublished letter to Charles Eliot Norton, August 9, 1871. 

28 “ The Grand Canal,” Italian Hours (Boston and New York, 1909), p. 49. 

2° Transatlantic Sketches (Boston, 1875), p. 92. 

°° Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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unity through fusion rather than coordination of elements, typical of 
the classical style. Tintoretto’s treatment of the Last Supper at San 
Giorgio Maggiore, for example, contrasts radically in this respect with 
Leonardo’s on the same theme. Unity in Leonardo’s painting is 
achieved through a careful balancing of figures in units of three with 
Christ occupying the center of the table, which is parallel to the 
ture frame. The room in which the scene is set is carefully defined 
with the chiaroscuro operating to create volume and to define patterns 
of horizontals and verticals. Psychological values are achieved through 
facial expression and gesture and through the grouping of the figures 
in the design: all of them, except Judas, take part in the horizontal 
movement toward Christ, and all lines converge toward his head, 
which is silhouetted against the sky. In Tintoretto’s comparable paint- 
ing, there is no “background” to speak of; rather the figures and 
background are fused into a homogeneous mass from which neither 
figures nor objects are detachable. The whole surface of the canvas 
is filled with life and movement created by objects bathed in light. 
Not depending on facial expression and gesture or arrangement alone 
for dramatic effects, Tintoretto handled all the elements—the servants, 
dog, burning censor, angels, the cloudy atmosphere—so as to be as 
dramatic as the main actors in the scene. One is reminded by analogy 
of James’s rejection of the separation of description, dialogue, and 
incident, “as if they had a kind of internecine distinctness, instead of 
melting into each other at every breath, and being intimately asso- 
ciated parts of one general effort of expression.” 3 

Another important reason why Tintoretto appealed to James was 
that viewing his pictures seemed “Jess an operation of mind than a 
kind of supplementary experience.” 3? Contributing most strongly to 
this effect is Tintoretto’s diagonal recession: instead of figures or 
objects placed parallel to the picture edge according to the classical 
formula, an arrangement which serves as a stage separating the spec- 
tators from the actors, there are diagonal lines leading the spectator 
into the picture and thus creating an illusion of greater depth and 
movement. For example, the vertical staircase in The Presentation of 
the Virgin and the receding pavements of The Finders of St. Mark’s 
Body lead the eye deeper and deeper into space; the impression 
gained is of limitless form, suggesting that the scene on the canvas 
continues beyond or behind ne frame, though at the same time a 
feeling of aesthetic completeness has been created. “You seem not 


31“ The Art of Fiction,” Partial Portraits, p. 391. 
°? Transatlantic Sketches, p. 92. 
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only to look at his pictures, but into them,” ** James observed. It is 
surely this quality of the fullness of life bursting beyond the scaffold- 
ing but still contained within the form which James had in mind in 
judging most other treatments of the Last Supper as mechanical in 
contrast to Tintoretto’s: “impressiveness seems to have been sought 
in elimination rather than comprehension.” ** 


It is no accident that the nineteenth-century painter whom James 
most admired was also “dedicated to colorist, dynamic movement ” 
and attempted to achieve a similar synthesis of content, form, and 
color. James himself linked Delacroix with Tintoretto: the former 
reminded him of Tintoretto because “he saw his subject as a whole; 
not as the portrait of a group of selected and isolated objects but as 
an incident in the continuity of things and the passage of human 
life.” 5 But the affinity James felt for both painters is due not only 
to what we might designate as their romantic or painterly qualities but 
also to their not having completely abandoned the stable composition, 
traditional subjects, and sublime scope of the grand manner. Similarly, 
James’s admiration for Michelangelo’s figures in the Medici Chapel 
can be attributed to their combining the monumental effects of the 
classical tradition with the light, movement, distortions, “ fused unity ” 
that appealed to his picturesque, romantic vision. By the same token, 
he was unable to appreciate Rubens fully because he was a painter too 
far removed from the serene harmonies of classical Renaissance art. 
His rejection of the relatively stable plan of Renaissance design led 
James naively to think that he painted by impulse: “ He never waits 
to choose; he never pauses to deliberate; and one may say, vulgarly, 
he throws away his oranges when he has given them but a single 
squeeze.” 37 Likewise, Dutch painters with painterly qualities such as 
Van Ostade, Dow and Ruysdael, were pleasing to James not merely 
for their “realism,” his professed reason for admiring them, but for 
the picturesque technical qualities they had in common with Tinto- 
retto. But their humble subjects and their minor scale precluded their 
being considered on the same plane as a painter in the grand style. 


** Unpublished letter to William James, September 25, 1869. 

*4 Transatlantic Sketches, pp. 92-93. 

35 See Walter Friedlaender, David to Delacroix, trans. Robert Goldwater (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952). Friedlaender places Delacroix in the French baroque, or 
Rubenist, tradition. Rubens himself was greatly influenced by Michelangelo, 
Titian, and Tintoretto. 

8° The Painter’s Eye, p. 184. 

31 Transatlantic Sketches, p. 398. 
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The classical-romantic bias of James’s art appreciation has its coun- 
terpart in his conception of the novel, as set forth in the following 
passage describing the novelist’s dilemma: 


To give the image and the sense of certain things while 
still keeping them subordinate to his plan, keeping them in 
relation to matters more immediate and apparent, to give all 
the sense, in a work, without all the substance or the surface, 
and so to summarize and foreshorten, so to make values both 
rich and sharp, that the mere procession of items and profiles 
is not only, for the occasion, superseded, but is, for essential 
quality, almost compromised—such a case of delicacy pro- 
poses itself at every turn to the painter of life who wishes 
both to treat his chosen subject and to confine his necessary 
picture.*® 


Approaching the problem from the creator’s point of view rather 
than from the appreciator’s, James is concerned here with the diffi- 
culty of producing in art a sense of completion and of closure with- 
out sacrificing the richness of its reference to the “continuity of 
things and the passage of human life.” In other words, the novelist’s 
“chosen subject” does not provide its own limitations, for subject 
consists “obviously of the related state, to each other, of certain 
figures and things”; and the crux of the matter is that “relations stop 
nowhere, and the exquisite problem of the artist is eternally but to 
draw, by a geometry of his own, the circle within which they shall 
happily appear to do so.” 3° 

Every artist, no matter how indifferent to formal considerations, 
faces the problem of selection. What is peculiar to James is that he 
believed both that art should be true to the complexities of reality— 
the “multitudinous references” and cross-references to developments 
that every experience calls forth—and that it should be in form bal- 
anced, proportioned, unified. His ideal was to realize in fiction Tinto- 
retto’s achievements in paint—works encyclopaedic in scope, rich in 
variety, and evocative of meanings over and beyond what could be 
specifically pointed to in the picture itself; yet self-contained, all of 
the diverse elements synthesized to make an organic whole. 

The key word in James’s discussions of the relation of form to 
reality is “‘foreshortening.” What did he mean by it? Joseph Warren 
Beach limits the term to the device used to maintain “the desired 


38 “ Preface to Roderick Hudson,” The Art of the Novel, p. 14. 
°° Ibid., p. 5. 
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balance between the first and the second halves of the book,” +° but 
clearly it had a more inclusive application. Better defined, it is the 
“economic device” 4t by which the illusion of complexity is created 
without loss of compactness, the “compromise” the novelist has to 
make between the demands of form and the expansiveness of meaning. 
Obviously, the analogy between pictorial and fictional foreshortening 
is only a loose one: in painting, it refers to the representation of the 
lines of an object as shorter than they are in actuality in order to give 
the illusion of relative size, according to the laws of perspective. It is 
a commonplace that a painting may display miracles of foreshortening 
and yet be a bad painting; conversely, no illusionist effect may have 
been attempted and yet the work may be masterful; some aestheticians 
argue that what is left when representational values are omitted is the 
essence of the picture. In painting, then, “foreshortening” refers to 
representational or illusionist values which may have aesthetic implica- 
tions; as applied by James to fiction, it refers to the technique neces- 
sary to reconcile representational truth with aesthetic aims. Moreover, 
pictorial foreshortening is achieved by the application of optical laws, 
there is no comparable scientific basis for fictional foreshortening. 
In this respect, James was quite correct in believing the “ grammar 
of painting” to be more exact than that of fiction. 

But if not scientifically, how is foreshortening achieved in fiction? 
Of James’s comments on the principle the most seminal are those on 
the composition of Roderick Hudson, his first full-length novel, and 
on Balzac, whom James praised for practicing the “art of the brush” 
rather than that of the “slate-pencil.’ By the “art of the brush” 
Balzac created the “solidity of specification ” without literally item- 
izing or reproducing the imagined setting. He minutely described the 

‘scenes and persons of his drama” (in Eugénie Grandet) yet “these 
things are all described only in so far as they bear upon the action, 
and not in the least for themselves.” 42 While he penetrated his sub- 
ject by a mastery of detail, it was not submerged by detail; he “ fore- 
shortened ” by selecting only those that were relevant to the over-all 
composition, making them do double-duty as strategy for visualiza- 
tion and as “accessories” to action. Crucial to his meaningful selec- 
tion was that, like Tintoretto, who perceived his subject “as the whole 
scene, complete, peculiar, individual, unprecedented,” Balzac began 


* The Method of Henry James (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 33. 

41“ Preface to Daisy Miller,” The Art of the Novel, p. 278. 

42 Notes and Reviews, ed. Pierre de Chaignon la Rose (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), 
pp. 24-25. 
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with the totality of the work in mind: “his story exists before it is 
told; it stands complete before his mind’s eye.” * 

James applied the “lesson of Balzac” when he came to write Rod- 
erick Hudson, but he also discovered a second foreshortening device 
which proved to be of even greater value. In the course of composi- 
tion, James came to realize that if Roderick’s downfall were to be 
plausible, he would have to go through much more experience than 
could be presented in the novel. The challenge was to create “the 
effect of the great lapse and passage, of the ‘dark backward and abysm 
of time,’ by the terms of truth, and . . . the effect of compression, 
of composition and form, by the terms of literary arrangement.” ** 
Though he clung to the Balzacian principle that he was dealing with 
an Action, what really “saved” him, James recalled, was the discovery 
of his “center” in the consciousness of Rowland, Roderick’s friend 
and patron: that is, by straining the action through the mind of this 
character he was able to reconcile form with truth. The novel “ hangs 
together,” to the degree that it does, because the subject was presented, 
not as Roderick’s experiences, but as Rowland’s consciousness of them. 


The centre of consciousness (also called central intelligence, re- 
flector, or register) is analogous to the painter in his relation to his 
subject and the painting’s viewers: like the painter, he provides a 
“frame” which organizes and brings into focus for us the otherwise 
inchoate external world. By transforming it into a work of the imagi- 
nation, or to use Susanne Langer’s phrase, by “subjectifying nature,” 
he makes it available to the reader. In effect (even taking into account 
all of the variations and permutations of this method of narration in 
James’s later fiction) it is as if James placed the painter in the novel 
so that we are given a view of the action or the life depicted in the 
novel both clarified through the formal unity provided by the indi- 
vidual consciousness and enriched, for the consciousness is almost 
inevitably that of a person endowed with the “ penetrative imagina- 
tion,” as Ruskin called it, of the artist. As one on whom “nothing is 
lost,” he sees or comes to see beyond the surface to the meaning at 
the heart of things. 


James did not, however, consciously or directly learn this fore- 
shortening technique from painting. Because of the differences in 
kind, it is doubtful if technique in anv but an analogous sense is ever 
transferable from one art to another. But it is not far-fetched to assume 


+3 Ibid., p. 25. 
tt The Art of the Novel, p. 14. 
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that his tendency from childhood to view the world outside of him- 
self through the interposing medium of picture as well as his mature 
affinity for painterly high art should have predisposed him to this 
method. Much of his pleasure in landscapes was in the shock of 
recognition, in seeing a Claude on the Roman campagna or a Con- 
stable in the English countryside. Viewing nature through pictures 
and pictures as verified by nature was a characteristic of his sensibility 
which necessarily made itself felt in his conception and practice of 
fiction. 


Though James considered the novelist in closest competition with 
the painter in the rendering of the “look of things,” the narrative 
passages he designated in his fiction as “picture” are not strikingly 
visual. His analysis of his fully elaborated fictional method, which 
was primarily a development of the two basic foreshortening devices 
(Action or Scene and Centre of Consciousness), explains this seeming 
contradiction and once again shows how James’s experience of paint- 
ing provided him at the least with a critical vocabulary and at the 
most influenced his fictional practice and theory. According to the 
New York Edition preface to The Ambassadors, his compositions are 
divided “into the parts that prepare ... for scenes [the Action], 
and the parts, or otherwise into the scenes, that justify and crown the 
preparation.” Everything that is mot scene is the “fusion and synthesis 
of picture,” *° i.e., the narrative passages presented through the cen- 
tral consciousness. James’s emphasis on “fusion and synthesis” is well 
placed, for the “ picture” or narrative passages, as noted, are not vividly 
pictorial. The least visual are the introspective passages in which a 
character is “motionlessly seeing”: *® in The Portrait of a Lady, 
Isabel’s vigil before the fire when she reviews her past and “sees” its 
meaning or in The Golden Bowl, Maggie’s meditations while waiting 
at Portland Place for the Prince to return from Matcham. Consisting 
mostly of a weaving together of meditations and memories, these con- 
templative “pictures” sometimes contain startling visual metaphors, 
as, for example, the baroque pagoda figure in the latter passage, but 
present little or nothing of the setting or of the character’s appearance. 
Much more visual than the contemplative passages are those dealing 
not only with the character’s feelings and thoughts but also with his 
immediate visual impressions or the interplay between the two: in 
The Ambassadors, Strether’s glimpse of Mamie Pocock on the balcony 


‘5 Ibid., pp. 322-323. 
t “Preface to The Portrait of a Lady,” The Art of the Novel, p. 57. 
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or in The Wings of the Dove, Milly Theale’s hour of solitude in taking 
“ possession ” of her Venetian palace. As can be seen, by referring to 
these narrative passages as “ pictures,” James did not have in mind an 
abundance of visual detail or of description used conventionally to 
“set the place and time.” Instead, he was expressing his adherence to 
the ideal of integration that he found supremely realized in Tintoretto 
and Delacroix: thoughts, gestures, speech and décor in the novel 
should be fused just as color and line, detail and mass, figures and 
background, in the greatest paintings are inseparable. Moreover, the 
picture or narrative passages deal with the action subjectively, just as 
the external scene the painter represents is modified or filtered by his 
perception of it. In contrast, dramatic passages, though no more visual, 
call for more objective treatment. Dialogue, James felt, should be 
“organic and dramatic, speaking for itself, representing and embody- 
ing substance and form.” 4? Because Balzac’s dialogue was not self- 
contained, James considered him a “great painter” but not a “great 
dramatist”; his dialogue was simply “ illustrational.” 4 The law of the 
picture is clearly different from that of the drama: the former sub- 
jectifies the outer world, the latter objectifies the inner. 


The foregoing analysis was intended to illuminate James’s most 
fundamental adaptations of the “grammar of painting”; the appended 
glossary of art metaphors based on his non-fictional writing suggests 
further the pervasiveness of his pictorialism in his view of Ie N 
Though James did not develop a terminology drawn from the visual 
arts sufficiently fixed and technical to furnish subsequent literary criti- 
cism with a viable critical vocabulary, his adoption of analogous terms 
was precise enough, context controlling meaning, for his own pur- 
poses. It enabled him to develop and express a theory of the novel 
which has had an undisputed influence on modern criticism and fic- 
tion. According to Lionel Trilling, “From him many of us learned 
how high, even sacred, is the mission of the artist, and from him we 
derived many of the tenets by which we judge success in art.” 4 ‘That 
these tenets have been absorbed into the lifestream of the novel, work- 
ing an unalterable change, seems likely; as Graham Hough has re- 
marked, referring to the effects of the literary revolution of which 
James was a part, “The novel has often got on pretty comfortably 
without much self-consciousness in aal matters; but I doubt if it 


‘7“ Preface to The Awkward Age,” The Art of the Novel, p. 106. 
48 Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), II, 336. 
4°“ Our Hawthorne,” Partisan Review, XXI (Summer, 1964), 332. 
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can do so again.” ® But it is doubtful that the Jamesian approach in 
and by itself can be used as a guide for the writing and judging of 
fiction of the present, nor, even for that matter, can its criteria be 
applied without reservation to the fiction of the past. The charge 
that the limitations, exclusions, sacrifices of “life” that James’s method 
entails is not worth its aesthetic rewards was in part refuted by the 
Jamesian revival of the 40’s and a new literary spirit in turn has re- 
jected the extravagant claims of the Jacobites and ignored the Alex- 
andrian criticism of the 50’s. But polemics and literary fashion aside, 
it falls within my province here to suggest briefly the relation of these 
exclusions, limitations, and sacrifices to James’s pictorial approach. 

As I have tried to show, James’s justification for the novel as an 
art form owes a great deal to its analogy to painting, representational 
art not requiring a moral or social excuse for being. Moreover, the 
center of consciousness, which, in conjunction with the scene, is at 
the heart of James’s method, is essentially visual in conception. What 
has not been pointed out is that the center of consciousness in perform- 
ing the function of the painter confronting his subject places James’s 
subject at another remove from the “raw material,” the reality the 
author finally aims to represent. That is, the center of consciousness 
is interpreting a fictional world, a world which is, to begin with, the 
author’s distillation of “real” life. Of course, to James the “subject” 
is what is perceived. “Felt life” is the primary concern of art. Ad- 
dicted as he was to seeing things through other things, the process of 
seeing in effect is his subject. Not only is life in the raw—active and 
sensual—excluded, but also more aesthetic distance is placed between 
the author and his work than there would be were he himself the 
“painter,” the omniscient author, as Tolstoy or George Eliot is. This 
detachment of the author from his creation James considered a neces- 
sity for the maintenance of illusion and creation of form: hence his 
impatience with the “loose and baggy monsters” which attempt to 
include all of life regardless of form and with the unwarranted (in 
his eyes) authorly intrusions of a Thackeray cr Trollope. By taking 
the reader backstage, they admitted that the show was only make- 
believe, rather than, as James believed, more real than the world out- 
side the theatre. 


Likewise, the classical element in James’s aesthetic precluded his 
appreciation of the autobiographical, organic, fluid literary mode, the 


5° Image and Experience, Reflections on a Literary Revolution (Lincoln, 1960), 
p. 78. 
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romantic fiction of self-discovery and growth which Moby-Dick and 
Sons and Lovers represent. The painter-writer, we have seen, grasps 
his subject whole in a flash of insight, as did Balzac and Tintoretto. 
James himself, as his notebooks and prefaces demonstrate, generally 
conceived of the outlines of his work prior to composition, though in 
the process of composition the “germ” or seminal idea was trans- 
formed and transmuted. His conception of the form of a work was 
even on occasion diagrammatic: the most extreme was his preconcep- 
tion of The Awkward Age as “a circle consisting of a number of 
small rounds disposed at equal distance about a central object.” + ‘This 
visualization of psychological situations in formal patterns led Roger 
Fry to derive from even such a minor work as Confidence a pleasure 
similar to that gained from the “counterpoint of Poussin’s designs ” *? 
and negatively, E. M. Forster to doubt that the sacrifices made to form 
are worth the price since “most of human life has to disappear before 
he can do us a novel.” ** Forster’s statement is open to cavil, but no 
one would dispute the drawbacks of approaching “organic” art with 
James’s rather specialized conception of form as a critical criterion. 

Finally, the question of “general ideas” or the philosophical quest. 
Though James’s mind could be violated by an idea on occasion, social, 
metaphysical, or even moral] ideas as such are largely absent from his 
fiction and from his theory of the novel. This absence is not due to 
his preoccupation with form. Rather, it is a matter of vision. The 
“painter of life,” James’s favorite cognomen for the novelist, con- 
fronts what he sees, that is, begins with an empirical reality rather 
than with an abstract idea. The “ideas” of the novel, like those of a 
painting, are necessarily arrived at through imaginative penetration of 
surfaces, not by a priori or abstract reasoning. Inclining to the clas- 
sical in form, he placed his faith nevertheless in the romantic imagina- 
tion, the power of empathy and penetration. 

As can be seen, James’s visual approach to the novel did entail losses 
as well as gains, though the appropriateness of viewing an aesthetic 
in debit and credit terms is questionable. What is more to the point 
is that James’s love and knowledge of painting helped him to develop 
a method and articulate a theory of fiction that, though it may be 
judged limited and incomplete, nevertheless left us with works of art 
without which we would be the poorer and with a new awareness of 


° The Art of the Novel, p. 110. 

52 As quoted by Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, A Biography (New York, 1940), 
pe 273: 

5 Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), p. 228. 
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the aesthetic possibilities of fiction. Finally, his “case” illustrates the 
way in which while maintaining a scrupulous distinction between the 
two arts, the painter and the novelist “may learn from each other .. . 
explain and sustain each other. Their cause is the same, and the honour 
of one is the honour of another.” 54 


GLOSSARY OF ART METAPHORS 


Chiaroscuro: In the visual arts, patterns or contrasts of shade and light. 
In James, striking contrasts, e. g., Dorothea’s tragedy (in Middlemarch) 
“abounds in fine shades, but it lacks, we think, the great dramatic 
chiaroscuro.” 55 


Color: A frequently used metaphor in the ordinary sense of vividness 
or piquancy, e.g., Stendhal “is never pictorial . . . his style is per- 
versely colorless.” °° Often used to express spirit or flavor, e.g., his 
father’s books, James wrote, “could as little fail to flush with the 
strong colour, colour so remarkably given and not taken, projected 
and not reflected, colour of thought and faith and moral expressional 
atmosphere, as they would leave us without that felt side-wind of 
their strong composition.” *7 James often used specific color and paint- 
ing metaphors, e. g., George Eliot in Silas Marner “has come nearest 
the mildly rich tints of brown and gray, the mellow lights and 


the undreadful corner-shadows of the Dutch masters which she 
emulates.” 58 


Perspective: Often used in James’s discussions of the problem of fore- 
shortening, e. ¢., in his analysis of “The Pupil,” he used it to describe 
the indirect treatment of action through the center of consciousness 
so that “all the dimensions” 5° will be revealed. Also, used to express 
his ideal of author objectivity, the aesthetic distance between author 
and subject. H. G. Wells’s “autobiographic form” is objectionable 
because it sacrificed “a precious effect of perspective, indispensable 
. to beauty and authenticity.” 6° 


Photograph: His comments in the New York Edition (1907-1999) 
indicate his awareness by that time of the potentialities of photography 


5t Partial Portraits, p. 378. 

°° The Future of the Novel, ed. Leon Edel (New York, 1956), p. 83. 
°° A Little Tour in France (Boston and New York, 1900), p. 221. 
57 Autobiography, p. 334. 

°° Views and Reviews, ed. Le Rov Phillips (Boston, 1908), p. 9. 

°° The Art of the Novel, p. 153. 

© Letters, II, 335. 
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as an art. However, in early reviews, “ photograph” is used to desig- 
nate literal reproduction of surface detail, e. g., Trollope’s manner has 
the “virtue of the photograph” because he is “true to common life” 
but fails to be “equally true to nature.” ° 


Picture (adjectivally, pictorial, picturesque): The three most com- 
mon uses are: the over-all composition; the part of the work which 
alternates with scene, presented through the center of consciousness; 
description. A character referred to as a “picture” or as a “figure” 
has been described but not dramatized or has been typed rather than 
individualized. Thus, James calls Hawthorne’s Hepzibah Pyncheon 
“a masterly picture, as her companions are pictures.” °° Picture or 
picturesque is also used frequently, especially in the travel essays, to 
designate scenes in nature that “compose” into a picture, one that 
could be or has been painted. He defined the “pure picturesque” in 
an early travel essay as “simply the presentation of a picture, self- 
informed and complete.” °° 


Portrait: Occasionally denotes a representation of type; more usually, 
the individualized characterization. James abjures the practice of using 
criticism to display private biases, engage in critical battles, or pass 
rancorous judgments. He advocates instead a kind of literary por- 
traiture, a criticism which is empathic but disinterested, empirical 
rather than a priori, descriptive rather than prescriptive. The fol- 
lowing passage on Robert Louis Stevenson states his position: 


[Stevenson] gives us a new ground to wonder why the 
effort to fix a face and figure, to seize a literary character 
and transfer it to the canvas of the critic, should have fallen 
into such discredit among us and have given way, to the 
mere multiplication of little private judgment seats, where 
the scales and the judicial wig, both of them considerably 
awry and not rendered more august by the company of a 
vicious-looking switch, have taken the place, as symbols of 
the office, of the kindly, disinterested palette and brush. It 
has become the fashion to be effective at the expense of the 
sitter, to make some little point, or inflict some little dig, 
with a heated party air, rather than to catch a talent in the 
fact, follow its line, and put a finger on its essence." 


et Notes and Reviews, pp. 70-74 passim. 

°° Hawthorne (Ithaca, 1956), p. 100. 

83“ Lake George,” The Nation, XI (August 25, 1870), 120. 
°t Partial Portraits, pp. 137-138. 
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Likewise, the fiction writer should try to catch the likeness rather 
than exploit character for the sake of a thesis or moral judgment. 
Implied in the discussion of the character as disponible in the New 
York Edition preface to The Portrait of a Lady is the portrait painter’s 
approach: the novelist begins with the vision of characters and then 
constructs relations and situations which will bring out the “sense 
of the creatures themselves.” ** In another place, James contrasts Bal- 
zac’s “love of each seized identity ... the joy in their communi- 
cated and exhibited movement, in their standing on their feet and 
going of themselves and acting out their characters” with Thackeray’s 
subservience of character to moral ends. Balzac’s Valerie (Les Parents 
Pauvres) is a superior creation to Becky Sharpe because “the English 
writer wants to make sure, first of all, of your moral judgment, the 
French is willing, while it waits a little, to risk, for the sake of his 
subject and your interest, your spiritual salvation.” °° James’s titles 
The Portrait of a Lady, Portraits of Places, and Partial Portraits are 
precise because his approach in these works is undidactic, empirical, 
impressionistic. 


Sketch: In the visual arts, a drawing to be used as a basis for a more 
finished work or one of an unpretentious nature. The latter sense 
James had in mind in subtitling The Europeans “ A Sketch” and in 
titling his first collection of travel essays Transatlantic Sketches. 
James had literary precedents for “sketch” as a title: Irving’s Sketch- 
book by Geoffrey Crayon, Gen., Dicken’s Sketches by Boz, Thacke- 
ray’s subtitle to Vanity Fair, “Pen and Pencil Sketches of English 
Society.” Though making no claims to treat anything but the super- 
ficialities of life, Irving’s and Dickens’ works are nevertheless of a 
different literary genre. Similarly, no comparison in scope and dimen- 
sion can be made between The Europeans and Vanity Fair. James’s 
singular “sketch” to Thackeray’s plural indicates the difference in 
intention. James used his subtitle to underscore his nouvelle’s light- 
ness of tone and simplicity of subject. The pictorial connotations 
of Transatlantic Sketches, given the contents, are apparent. Calling 
his essays in A Little Tour in France “notes,” James in his 1900 pre- 
face said that they “were altogether governed by the pictorial spirit 

. if the written word may ever play the part of brush or pencil, 
they are sketches on ‘ drawing-paper’ and nothing more.... There 
is no happy mean . . . between the sense and quest of the picture. 


°° The Art of the Novel, p. 43. 
°° The Future of the Novel, pp. 116-117 passim. 
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and the surrender to it, and the sense and quest of the constitution, 
the inner springs of the subject—springs and connections social, eco- 
nomic, historic” (pp. ili-iv). Though James can hardly be said to 
have come to grips with complex underlying matter in it, Portraits of 
Places represents an effort to treat more than the picturesque surfaces 
of Transatlantic Sketches. “ Portrait” as opposed to “sketch” denotes 
a real distinction. 


Study: the preliminary sketches made for some part of a larger work 
or for the sake of acquiring skill. According to the OED, a less usual 
sense is “a drawing, painting, or piece of sculpture designed to bring 
out the characteristics of the object represented, as they are revealed 
by especially careful observation.” James “confesses” in his preface to 
Daisy Miller that he cannot remember the reasons why he added 
“A Study” to the title “unless they may have taken account simply 
of a certain flatness of my poor little heroine’s literal denomination.” 
Possibly, it may have been meant “as a deprecation, addressed to the 
reader, of any great critical hope of stirring scenes.” ® It was appar- 
ently in the second sense that James originally used the term, for he 
suppressed the qualifying epithet in the New York Edition. His rea- 
son was that he came to realize that Daisy may have been based 
originally on observation but she was transmuted into a figure of “ pure 


poetry.” 
Tone: James uses it in the sense of a harmony, or as analogous to a 
general effect of color with light and shade. He was pleased with the 


“sustained, preserved tone of ‘The Tragic Muse’ .. . the inner har- 
mony.” 68 One of his favorite phrases is the “tone of time.” For 
Ozenfant, “a little dirt can modify . . . much screaming color ”; for 


James, the toning down and darkening of color by age can add “ inde- 
scribable grace” 6° to a work of art or of nature. 


Values: In painting, the proportion of light or dark in a hue or a 
color, i. e., tones of a color, brilliance or darkness; also, the relation of 
parts or details in a picture with respect to darkness or lightness of 
color. In James’s usage, “values” refers to a sense of proportion, a 
comprehension of subtle relations and meanings; e. g., to Taine’s over- 
estimation of Swift “we might add a hundred instances of the fatally 
defective perception of ‘values.’ ” 7° 


“The Art of the Novel, pp. 268-269. 

°° Ibid., p. 81. 

°° Ibid., p. 10. 

70“ [Taine’s] English Literature,” Atlantic Monthly, XXIX (April, 1872), 472. 
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